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At the election succeeding the adjournment of the Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1850-51, Mr. Garnett was elected to 
the House of Delegates, and served continuously for five 
years. He was made chairman of the Committee of Finance, 
and there has been preserved a report of that committee 
submitted by him on February 4th, 1856, but it is not possible 
to go into the subject in any detail for want of necessary space. 
He was specially interested in financial matters, and became 
thoroughly conversant with them. He seems to have inherited 
his aptitude for these matters, for his uncle, the late Hon. 
Robert Mercer Taliaferro Hunter, United States and Confed- 
erate States Senator from Virginia, was for many years chair- 
man of the Committee of Finance in the United States Senate, 
and was specially prominent in framing the tariff bill of 1857. 
He favored a low tariff, but not one so low as to reduce 
the revenues of the country below its expenses; nor did he 
believe in levying a tax upon consumers for the benefit of 
producers. 
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In 1855 Mr. Garnett was appointed by the Governor a 
member of the Board of Visitors of the University of Vir- 
ginia, and served until 1859. He is said to have been largely 
instrumental in the establishment by this Board of the Chair 
of History and Literature in the University of Virginia, the 
first incumbent of which, Professor George F. Holmes, entered 
upon his duties in October, 1857. Mr. Garnett was deeply in- 
terested in the University. 

In the year 1856 the Democratic Representative from the 
First Virginia District, Hon. Thomas H. Bayly, died, and Mr. 
Garnett was looked to as a suitable candidate for the va- 
cancy. The District consisted at that time of the counties of 
Accomac, Elizabeth City, Essex, Gloucester, King and Queen, 
James City, Lancaster Mathews, Middlesex, New Kent, 
Northampton, Northumberland, Richmond, Warwick, West- 
moreland, York, and the City of Williamsburg, and the nomi- 
nating Convention met at the Courthouse of Mathews county 
on Wednesday, the 20th day of August, 1856. The result of 
the first ballot was as follows : 

Muscoe R. H. Garnett, I >938 

Robert L. Montague, 1,207^ 

Richard A. Claybrook, 690 

J. B. Cosnahan (not in nomination),. . . . 36J4 



3.872 

Mr. Garnett, having received a majority of all the votes 
cast, was declared the nominee, and, on motion, the nomina- 
tion was made unanimous. At the election in November Mr. 
Garnett was duly elected over his opponent of the Know 
Nothing party. 

The Richmond Enquirer, as quoted in the Democratic 
Recorder, of Fredericksburg, of Sept. 8, 1856, said of the 
nominee : 

"Mr. Garnett was first distinguished as the author of a 
political pamphlet, which elicited immediate and universal ap- 
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plause by its intense Southern spirit, the originality of its 
speculations, and the sound statesmanship which controlled 
its conclusions. It was the earliest and the ablest philosophical 
exposition of the relations of slavery to the Federal Govern- 
ment ; and as such gave the writer foremost rank among the 
rising men of the South. But it is not so much for this pro- 
duction, or his contributions to the Reviews, that Mr. Gar- 
nett is held in high esteem through the State. His reputation, 
in Virginia at least, rests on the more solid basis of an ap- 
proved ability in practical legislation. 

"The last session of our General Assembly was dis- 
tinguished by the discussion of some of the most profound 
and difficult problems in finance and general policy ; and in 
virtue of his position at the head of the leading committee, 
Mr. Garnett bore a conspicuous part in every debate. The 
promptitude of suggestion, the fertility of resource, the mature 
thought and ample information which he displayed, in col- 
lision, too, with some of the first minds of the State, were 
attested and applauded by men of all parties. 

It is compliment enough for one so fresh in public affairs, 
to say that he sustained himself in strenuous hand to hand 
debate with a person of the experience and ability of John 
B. Floyd. The contest between these gentlemen was worthy 
of any arena. Mr. Garnett certainly suffered no loss of 
credit, but (and it is a rare thing) he fully redeemed the 
reputation of his writings. * * ■ * Mr. Garnett is known 
through the North as the most prominent and brilliant of 
that rising school of statesmen in the South who defend the 
institution of slavery on grounds of moral, social, and political 
expediency — of that school which, discarding the prejudices 
and rejecting the dogmas of an obsolete age, boldly claims 
for the civilization of the South the sanctions of a juster 
and truer philosophy. He is known, too, for that sort of 
ultraism which is unwilling to brook any further infringement 
of the Constitution and encroachment upon the rights of the 
South. 
The effect of the defeat of a person with this reputation and 
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these opinions, at this particular crisis, will be to confirm 
the impression now so actively propagated in the North, that 
the people of Virginia are not so loyal to its institutions and 
so jealous of its rights as the papers and politicians repre- 
sent. And the effect of that pessimism would be to stimulate 
the fanaticism of the Abolitionists, and encourage them to 
still more violent assaults on the Constitution. * * * The 
people of that district owe it to themselves, to the State and to 
the South, to reinforce the ranks of the slavery champions in 
Congress with the best talent, the best energy, and the best 
spirit which they can press into the public service. We 
cannot doubt the election of Mr. Garnett." 

In consequence of this election in November, 1856, Mr. 
Garnett's political activity was transferred from the State 
Legislature to the halls of Congress, which he entered the fol- 
lowing month, Dec. 1, 1856. The experience that he had had 
in the State Constitutional Convention, and in the Legislature, 
especially as chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means 
of the House of Delegates, was, doubtless, of great service 
to him in this larger field of legislation. Some half-dozen or 
more separate printed speeches delivered in the House of 
Representatives, have been preserved, but we can do no more 
than mention them here. 

The first that we have available is one on "Public Expendi- 
tures and the Tariff," delivered on Feb. 14, 1857, about two 
months and a half after he took his seat. Here he advanced 
the views that he always held of economy in expenditures 
and a low tariff, the limitation of expenditures to the actual 
needs of the Government, and the reduction of the tariff to 
the demands of the revenue. This whole speech shows the 
Democratic position on the tariff, especially at that time when 
a reduction of duties was necessary to avoid piling up a surplus 
revenue. 

The amounts a half-century ago were ridiculously small 
when compared to the colossal receipts and expenditures of 
the present day, but the principle of retrenchment and re- 
form was the same. It was no part of the office of govern- 
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ment to assist individuals in amassing huge fortunes, and to 
levy taxes on the necessaries of life, which oppresses the poor 
and increases the inequality of wealth already existing. 

The principles of the Democratic party have remained the 
same, and they have ever striven against the exorbitant duties 
which go from bad to worse, but the people are blind to their 
true interests, and the oppression of the poor by means of the 
tariff continues and will continue against all opposition. The 
following year, on March 22 nd , 1858, Mr. Garnett delivered a 
speech on the admission of Kansas into the Union under a 
Constitution which authorized its admission with slavery. 
He showed clearly that the anti-slavery feeling was at the bot- 
tom of the opposition to the admission of Kansas, while there 
was no opposition to the admission of Oregon and Minnesota, 
notwithstanding certain irregularities, because the Constitu- 
tions of these States forbade slavery. He asserted that the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Seward] "Disclosed the true 
secret when he declared that it was a dynastic struggle between 
North and South whether another slave State could be ad- 
mitted into the Union," and he gave an interesting historical 
review of the issue. 

Less than two months later, on May 4th, 1858, Mr. Gar- 
nett spoke on the admission of Minnesota, opposing such ad- 
mission not on political grounds, but because of serious irregu- 
larities in the adoption of its Constitution. 

The enabling act permitted unnaturalized foreigners to 
vote; it violated the compact entered into on the cession of 
the Northwest Territory in that five States had already been 
formed from it and now twenty thousand square miles more 
went to the formation of Minnesota; moreover, there were 
irregularities in the organization of the conventions, hence 
the Constitution was not the act of the people of Minnesota, 
even if it was afterwards adopted by the people ; this act 
could not make that lawful which was previously unlawful. 
Again, the population did not justify the number of represen- 
tatives allowed to the State. Minnesota, therefore, had not 
complied with the enabling act and did not have a population 
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that justified more than one representative, and such an amend- 
ment Mr. Garnett offered to the pending bill. He protested 
against allowing to Minnesota twice the power and influence 
given to his people. 

We have another speech on "Public Expenditures," de- 
livered by Mr. Garnett on February 14 th , 1859. He takes up the 
expenditures of the different departments, Army, Navy, Post- 
office, Public Lands, and others, and proposes reductions in 
them all, showing again his advocacy of retrenchment and re- 
form. Without going into details, which would be of no ser- 
vice at this day, we may quote his closing paragraph as show- 
ing the principles which actuated him in his Congressional 
career. He says : 

"There are but two modes of organizing parties. One 
is on principles — principles fixed and eternal ; the other is by 
patronage and expenditure and personal combinations. The 
State-rights Democratic party commenced its career with the 
foundation of the Government. It began on principle; on 
the strict construction of the Constitution ; that Government 
should do as little, and that the individual should do as much, 
as possible. It has been a party of free trade, of low duties, of 
economy, of retrenchment, and of a strict construction of the 
Constitution. It is because it has been such a party that it 
has commanded the affections of the people of the country. 

My heart warms to its old banner inscribed with the names 
of many a glorious achievement and soiled with the smoke 
of many a gallant action ; warms to it when I remember that, 
under the auspices of that party, our country has grown from 
the few feeble settlements of 1789 to the magnificent Con- 
federacy in which we now live; warms to it when I remem- 
ber that it laid down, in 1798- '99, in my own old State, the 
chart of constitutional construction, which, amid all aberra- 
tions, it has ever returned to since; when I remember that, 
despite the opposition of its foes, it added to our country the 
mouths of the Mississippi; that it added Florida and Texas, 
and gave us the Pacific Coast. I thank it when I remember 
that, under its care, we have been gradually brought from a 
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system of high duties, paper currency and of Government 
interference, to a system where we have a sound metallic cur- 
rency, and comparative free trade; where our trade and com- 
merce, our imports and exports, have outstripped those of 
any other nation of the world. 

I value it for all these things ; and let me say to my friends 
of the Democratic party, that, if we once permit ourselves, 
for the sake of carrying this election or that election, in 
this State or the other State — ay, even in the old Keystone 
State itself — to desert our principles, and to become a pro- 
tectionist party, — when we depend for success, not upon prin- 
ciples, but upon expenditure — then the days of the party are 
numbered, and its mene, mene, tekel upharsin, are written on 
the wall. By adhering to principles, though we may be in 
the minority for a moment, we will ultimately control and 
carry the country with us, and command the destinies of the 
Confederacy and of the western hemisphere, till we shall have 
fulfilled that high mission on earth for which God designed our 
race." 

This speech also shows his steadfast adherence to the 
principles of the Democratic party, economy in expenses, low 
tariff, and strict construction of the Constitution. 

Mr. Garnett sometimes joined in brief remarks on bills 
before the House. On Jan. 15, i860, the Civil Appropriation 
bill being under consideration, he moved to amend the 21st 
amendment made by the Senate by adding thereto the follow- 
ing proviso : 

"Provided, That the opprobrium of American art, pur- 
porting to be an equestrian statue of Washington, shall be 
removed and melted down and the bronze sold to defray in 
part this appropriation," — on which he remarked as follows : 

"Mr. Chairman : In the last sixty-odd years the memory of 
the Father of his Country has been harassed by Fourth of 
July orations and by disgraceful statues and monuments all 
over this country, and by pictures such as that wretched daub 
which we see there in the corner of this Hall. Not many 
years ago we placed him in an almost naked condition out in 
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these grounds to endure the hot sun of summer and the cold 
frosts of winter.* And not content with thus pillorying him 
in the public grounds, we have now mounted him on what 
purports to be a horse, but what any gentleman who has been 
accustomed to see horses will pronounce to be an intolerable 
beast. But not content with that, this so-called artist has 
placed him in a position in which it would be impossible for 
any rider to continue in his seat for two consecutive minutes. 
The horse is rearing, while the rider, instead of leaning for- 
ward, is falling back, about to pitch backwards over the thing 
intended for the horse's tail. I think it great ingratitude on 
the part of the American people to keep their "Father" in 
such a position any longer. That figure, sir, is a caricature 
of every lineament of his face, and every feature of his form ; 
and I do hope that Congress, if it means to pass this amend- 
ment at all, will, before they inclose this circle with an iron 
railing, take down this wretched abortion." 

"Mr. John Cochrane. I call for tellers on the Father 
of his Country. [Laughter] ." 

"Mr. Garnett. I withdraw the amendment. The amend- 
ment of the Senate was non-concurred in." 

As showing his care for the purity of the English 
language, on another occasion he remarked: "I move to strike 
out the word 'donated' and insert the word 'given,' the word 
'donated' not being properly a word in the English language 
in that sense." 

"The amendment was agreed to." 

Turning aside for the present from Mr. Garnett's political 
and economic speeches, we may glance at his private life. We 
have already stated that, after the death of his grandfather, 
Hon. James Mercer Garnett, he and his mother had removed 
from "Elmwood" and taken up their residence at "Fonthill," 
the home of his uncle, Hon. Robert M. T. Hunter. "Elm- 
wood" meanwhile came into the possession of his mother and 
himself, and during the fifties considerable expense was in- 
curred in its repair and improvement. (See cut.) 

*This extraordinary statue has been transferred to the Smith- 
sonian Institution. 
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It was a handsome brick dwelling of two stories and base- 
ment, containing wide halls running from front to back, that 
is, approximately, south to north, and from east to west, 
along the front of the house, the first floor containing, to the 
right of the main hall, a parlour and a very large dining-room, 
and to the left, a library and a large chamber. The second 
story contained a hall running from east to west over the 
front hall on the first story, and some half-dozen spacious 
chambers. A wide staircase to the left of the main hall con- 
nected the two stories. 

When Mr. Garnett remodeled the dwelling about i856-'57, 
he removed this staircase and placed it in a tower to the 
west, or left of the main entrance, which enlarged the upper 
hall and improved the external appearance of the house, al- 
though it destroyed the exact rectangular form. He also im- 
proved the porches both front and back, and at the east and 
west ends. 

The estate contained about one thousand acres of low 
grounds and forest land, and was situated on the second rise 
from the Rappahannock River, some six or seven miles dis- 
tant, and from the hill on which the house was built there 
was a beautiful view of the river, both up and down. A large 
garden, with a family burying-ground adjoining it, was back 
of the house. 

The house was built by Mr. Garnett's great-grandfather, 
Muscoe Garnett, and was completed just before the Revolu- 
tionary War, all except the porches, the construction of which 
was interfered with by the outbreak of the war. It is said 
that the bricks were imported from England, but this will 
not be vouched for, as mistakes of this kind have been made 
in respect to the old colonial churches. 

Vawter's Church, built in 1731, about three miles distant, 
was always attended by the family, and of this church the 
Hon. James Mercer Garnett was a vestryman, a delegate to 
the Diocesan Convention, and often a delegate to the General 
Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

On July 26 th , i860, Mr. M. R. H. Garnett married Miss 
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Mary Picton Stevens, daughter of Edwin A. Stevens, Esq., 
of Hoboken, New Jersey. There were two children born from 
this marriage, James Mercer, born July 7, 1861, and Mary 
Barton Picton, born May 28, 1863. 

The state of the country, however, did not long permit 
a quiet enjoyment of his married life. 

The couple resided at "Elmwood" except during the ses- 
sion of Congress following their marriage, when they spent 
the winter in Washington.* 

The election of Lincoln in November, i860, increased the 
apprehensions already felt by the Southern people. It con- 
clusively settled their exclusion from the territories, and ren- 
dered probable speedy interference with their domestic in- 
stitutions. The Union would no longer be a union of States 
with equal rights, as intended by the Constitution, but a Union 
in which the numerically stronger would rule, and the weaker 
would have no security for their rights but the arbitrary will 
of the stronger. 

South Carolina had already declared that the election of 
Lincoln would in itself constitute a sufficient justification for 
her withdrawal from a Union in which she could no longer 
enjoy her equal rights. She, therefore, repealed the ordinance 
adopting the Federal Constitution and took her position as an 
independent State on December 20th, i860. Six other States 
speedily took similar action, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana, and Texas, so that by February 1st, 
1 86 1, seven States had formally withdrawn from the Federal 
Union, in the exercise of their sovereign rights, as declared 
in the Virginia and Kentucky resolutions of ijcfi-'gc), which 
had been for over sixty years the tenets of the Jeffersonian 
Democracy. These States, by the mouths of their delegates 
appointed for the purpose, assembled in Montgomery, Ala- 
bama, on February 4th, 1861, and formed a union of the Con- 
federate States, choosing Jefferson Davis as President, and 
Alexander H. Stephens as Vice-President. 

The Virginia Legislature invited a Congress of all the 



* See Mrs. Clay-Clopton's book, "A Belle of the Fifties," p. 50. 
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States to meet in Washington on February 4th, 1861, the day 
of the meeting of the Congress of the Confederate States, to 
take into consideration the state of the country. 

This Congress was presided over by Ex-President John 
Tyler, of Virginia, venerable from age, dignity, and official 
position, and it deliberated for about three weeks (February 
4th-27th) on the present alarming condition of affairs. 

The Crittenden resolutions, which had been proposed in the 
Senate by Senator Crittenden of Kentucky, or some similar 
terms, were approved by the Southern men, but the Northern 
men were opposed to all compromise of the questions at issue, 
so that the deliberations of the Congress resulted in nothing 
acceptable. 

The Virginia Legislature also called a State Convention 
to meet on February 13th, and to decide upon the course to 
be taken by the State. 

Virginia had voted for Bell and Everett, candidates of the 
Constitutional Union party, and when the Convention as- 
sembled, the majority was composed of Union men. Senti- 
ment in the State, however, had greatly changed since the 
election in November, i860, and when the Convention met 
on February 13th, 1861, many who had voted for Bell and 
Everett were now in favor of immediate secession. Mr. Gar- 
nett was not an original member of this Convention, but was 
chosen to fill a vacancy from Essex and King and Queen 
counties, caused by the resignation of the former member. 
He discharged his duties as Representative in Congress until 
the secession of the State on April 17th, 1861. He had, how- 
ever, expressed his views on the questions at issue, which 
were in favor of immediate secession from the Union by Vir- 
ginia and the resumption of her independent so\ereignty. 
Along with other Southern Senators and Representatives he 
had signed early in January a paper indicating the course that 
the South should pursue. He delivered in Congress during 
this winter two speeches, one on January 16th on "The State 
of the Union," and the other on February 20th, on "The 
Bill for the Increase of Vessels in the Navy," which show 
clearly his position. 
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Events moved rapidly during the winter of 1861. One 
month later, on February 20th, Mr. Garnett delivered in Con- 
gress the last printed speech that has been preserved. It was 
on the bill for the increase of vessels in the navy, to which 
he offered the following amendment : "Provided, That the 
said ships shall not be used to execute the Federal laws, or 
aid other land and naval forces in executing the Federal 
laws, in States claiming to be without the Federal jurisdiction," 
which amendment he supported in a brief speech. 

During this speech he engaged in a colloquy with certain 
other members of the House, one of whom, Mr. Anderson, 
of Kentucky, remarked: "I say that I am still for the Union, 
and I ask the gentleman whether he is or not," to which Mr. 
Garnett replied: "I am in favor of the State of Virginia 
seceding from this Northern Union at the earliest possible 
moment." He argued that "this executing the laws, as you 
call it, is coercion, and coercion is war" ; "and while the sands 
of life are still running for this Congress, the question of 
peace or war is in your hands." 

Mr. Garnett was very right in his position. The Southern 
States that had already seceded held that they were out of the 
Union, and that the Federal Government had nothing more to 
do with them. They had withdrawn their ratification of the 
Federal Constitution, — as they had a perfect right to do, — 
and were now foreigners as far as the Federal Union was 
concerned. Then was the time for the Virginia Convention 
to have withdrawn from the Union instead of talking for two 
months and then withdrawing after the policy of coercion 
had been determined upon. If Virginia and the other border 
States had then seceded, it is highly probable that there would 
have been no war, but their continual delay encouraged the 
Federal Government to think that they would not secede, and 
the policy of coercion was resolved upon. The firing upon 
Fort Sumter was an act of self-defence, but was seized upon 
as an excuse for a policy already decided on, and was used 
as a means of "firing the Northern heart," and of putting the 
South in a false position. 
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Mr. Garnett argued that, if the independence of the Con- 
federate States were acknowledged, they might have peace, 
and might possibly keep the border slave States peaceably, 
but if not, Congress would inaugurate a war, — and open war, 
in which there was no doubt where the border States would 
stand. He repeated that he was in favor of the secession of 
Virginia, because he believed that it was "the best possible 
mode of preventing war and reconstructing a Union of 
equality." "But secession offers the best, if not the only 
chance for peace ; and peace, the only hope of reconstruction." 
He concluded with the remark: "The Sibylline books are 
nearly destroyed. Only one-third remain, and they contain 
the issues of peace and war. Choose ye between them ! We 
of the South desire peace, we desire friendship with you ; 
but choose which you may, the people of the South, and their 
brethren on the Southern border — brethren in heart, if not in 
name, ay, and many brave lovers of justice in the North, — 
stand ready to meet you in the name of the God of battles and 
of our fathers." 

The inaugural address of President Lincoln on March 4th, 
1861, instead of allaying, only increased the apprehensions 
of war, which was finally declared by his proclamation of 
April 15th, calling for troops from each of the States. This 
caused the Virginia Convention to hesitate no longer, and the 
ordinance of secession was passed on April 17th, 1861. 

The secession of Virginia compelled her Senators and 
Representatives to withdraw from the U. S. Congress, and 
Mr. Garnett retired at once. 

As we have seen from the preceding speeches, he was in 
favor of the earlier secession of the State, but, as the majority 
of the Convention were Union men, they refused to take this 
action until troops were called for to coerce the seceding 
States, — a result that might have been foreseen, — when the 
State withdrew from the Union and cast her lot with the 
Confederate States. It is useless to speculate on what might 
have been, but the earlier secession of the border States might 
possibly have prevented war. 
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Virginia appointed as her representatives in the Provisional 
Congress of the Confederate States, then in session at Mont- 
gomery, Ala., the Hons. Robert M. T. Hunter, William C 
Rives, John W. Brockenbrough, Waller R. Staples, and George 
D. Camden. Mr. Hunter presented the resolutions of the 
Virginia Convention, adopted April 27, 1861, inviting the au- 
thorities of the Confederate States to make Richmond the 
seat of government of the Confederacy, which invitation was 
duly accepted, and on June 1st Richmond became the capital 
of the Confederate States and so continued until the end. 

On the resignation of Dr. R. H. Cox, the member of the 
Virginia Convention from the counties of Essex and King 
and Queen, Mr. Garnett was chosen to succeed him, and took 
his seat in the Convention on June 15th, 1861. (See Journal 
of Virginia Convention of 1861, p. 246.) On June 19th he 
submitted an ordinance to prohibit citizens of Virginia from 
holding office under the U. S. Government. His name ap- 
pears frequently in the votes on different measures, and he 
served on several committees. He was appointed on June 21st 
on a committee on the expediency of districting the State into 
Congressional districts ; on June 24th, on the Committee of 
Elections ; on a committee to which were referred an ordinance 
and a substitute providing for the organization of volunteers 
for special service in the northwestern part of the State; and 
on June 28th, on a committee to authorize absent voters in 
the military service to vote at encampments. 

The Convention took a recess from July 1 to Nov. 13, 
1861. On Nov. 16, 1861, Mr. Garnett voted for Robert L. 
Montague as President of the Convention to fill the vacancy 
occasioned by the resignation of Hon. John Janney. On the 
same day he offered a resolution to consider the proposed 
amendments of the State Constitution, which was laid on the 
table. 

After Nov. 19 th , 1861, his name does not appear again as 
voting until Dec. 4 th , probably on account of absence, and the 
Convention adjourned sine die Dec. 6 th , 1861. 

While he was not a member of the Convention when the 
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ordinance of secession was passed, it is believed that he signed 
it later. We have seen that, in his speech in Congress of 
Feb. 20th, he had announced himself in favor of the secession 
of Virginia "at the earliest possible moment." He was not 
in favor of waiting until the inauguration of President Lin- 
coln, for he knew that each day's delay only made more prob- 
able the coercion of the State. As stated above, unanimous 
action on the part of the South by Jan. 1st might have averted 
war, and even by Feb. 1st the North imagined that there would 
be no further secession, and that Virginia and the other border 
States would still cling to the Union. Little did they know 
the spirit of Virginia which was largely in favor of secession, 
except in the northwestern counties. 

Mr. Garnett was elected in November, 1861, to represent 
the First Virginia District in the Confederate House of Repre- 
sentatives, and in the Journal of the Confederate Congress we 
find that on Feb. 21 st , 1862, he qualified and took his seat. Also, 
Messrs. Pugh, of Alabama, Perkins, of Louisiana, and Gar- 
nett, of Virginia, were appointed on Oct. 2 nd , 1862, a Commit- 
tee of Conference on disagreeing votes of the two Houses, and 
later, on April 13 th , 1863, Messrs. Kenner, of Louisiana; Lyon, 
of Alabama, and Garnett, of Virginia, were appointed a simi- 
lar Committee of Conference on the bill to lay taxes for the 
common defence; on Dec. 7 th , 1863, Messrs. Garnett, of Vir- 
ginia, Chilton, of Alabama, and Swan, of Tennessee, were ap- 
pointed a committee to wait on the President, and notify him 
of the organization of Congress. 

On Feb. 25 th , 1862, Mr. Garnett was appointed on the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, but on April 5th he moved that 
he be excused from serving on that committee, and on April 
9 th he was appointed on the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He reported from that committee a bill to allow commuta- 
tion for deficiencies in rations, which was duly passed ; and later 
a bill to allow commutation for clothing to militia "in actual 
service of the Confederate States," which was amended and 
also passed. Later still he reported the same bill as amended 
by the Senate, changing the rate of commutation, and it was 
passed. 
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It is not known why he preferred service on the Committee 
on Military Affairs to that on the Committee of Ways and 
Means, considering his familiarity with the latter subjects, 
but the facts are given as stated in the Journals. 

At the election in November, 1863, he was defeated for re- 
election by the Hon. Robert L. Montague, his opponent having 
received the soldier vote, which was preponderating, as a large 
portion of the First District was in the hands of the enemy. 

He continued to serve during his term, but in January, 
1864, While attending the Congress in Richmond, he was 
seized with typhoid fever, received leave of absence on account 
of sickness Feb. I st , and died at "Elmwood" not long after 
reaching home, on Feb. 14 th , 1864. 

The following resolutions were offered in the House of 
Representatives by one of his colleagues, Mr. Lyon, of Vir- 
ginia, and duly adopted: 

"Resolved, That we have heard with deep sorrow of the 
death of the Hon. M. R. H. Garnett, a member of this House, 
distinguished for his learning, ability, and integrity, and in 
testimony of respect for his memory, we will wear the usual 
badge of mourning for thirty days. 

"Resolved, That we tender to his bereaved widow our 
sincere sympathy in her suffering for the great loss which she 
and our country have sustained in the death of her distin- 
guished husband. 

"Resolved, That the Speaker of this House communicate a 
copy of these resolutions to the widow of the deceased and 
to the Senate. 

"Resolved, That, in further testimony of our respect for 
the memory of the deceased, this House will now adjourn." 

The death of Mr. Garnett was announced in the Senate 
on Feb. 17th, 1864, by Mr. Dalton, and the following resolu- 
tions of Senator Caperton, of Virginia, were adopted : 

"Resolved, That the Senate receives with sincere regret 
the announcement of the death of the Hon. Muscoe R. H. 
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Garnett, late a member of the House of Representatives from 
the State of Virginia, and tenders to the relatives of the de- 
ceased the assurance of their sympathy with them under the 
bereavement they have been called to sustain. 

"Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be directed 
to transmit to the family of Mr. Garnett a certified copy of 
the foregoing resolution." 

Mr. Garnett's remains were interred in the family grave- 
yard at "Elmwood." 

A portrait of him, presented by his daughter, Miss Mary 
B. P. Garnett, was unveiled in the Court House of Essex 
county at Tappahannock, on June 20th, 1898, on which oc- 
casion an address was delivered by his first cousin, Judge 
Theodore S. Garnett, of Norfolk, Virginia, commemorative of 
him, and of his uncle, Hon. R. M. T. Hunter. (See Southern 
Historical Society Papers, Vol. XXVII. , 1899.) 

These portraits hang on the walls of the Court-room along- 
side of many other portraits of members of the Garnett family 
and other worthies of Essex county* 

The reviews and addresses, the reports and speeches, re- 
ferred to above, give illustrations of the character of Mr. 
Garnett's mind and of his favorite studies. Like many other 
Virginia country gentlemen, he devoted his leisure to the study 
of history, literature, and political science, of all of which 
he was very fond, and having based his studies on a thorough 
private school, academic, and legal education, he became expert 
in these subjects. Few young men have ever qualified them- 
selves so thoroughly for a political career, using the word 
"political" in its highest sense. His countrymen early ap- 
preciated his abilities and culture, sending him first to the 
Constitutional Convention of 1850, then to the State Legis- 

* This custom of thus adorning the walls of the Court Houses in the 
several counties of his judicial district was inaugurated by Judge T. 
R. B. Wright, of Tappahannock, to preserve the memory of prominent 
men of the respective counties, and it deserves to be followed in every 
county in the State. 
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lature, and, as soon as a vacancy occurred, to the United 
States, — and after the secession of Virginia, — to the Confed- 
erate States House of Representatives. The highest political 
honors in the gift of his State were within his reach, and 
with the example of his distinguished uncle before him, it was 
reasonable to expect that he too would have represented the 
State in the Senate. 

His abilities were pre-eminent, and his qualifications ex- 
traordinary, as acknowledged by all with whom he came in 
contact. Though but of medium stature, his personal ap- 
pearance was exceedingly attractive. With light hair, almost 
white, blond complexion, bluish eyes, and clear-cut, regular 
and refined features, and a massive head in proportion to his 
size, showing great intellectual power, he would have attracted 
attention in any company. His disposition was gentle, and 
his temper quick, but under easy control. Having been trained 
at home until he went to college, he was very fond of domes- 
tic life, and was the companion of his widowed mother until 
he entered upon political life, the affection and intimacy that 
existed between the two being much greater than is usual be- 
tween mother and son. This is remarkably illustrated in a 
series of letters that have been preserved, but the correspon- 
dence is of too intimate a character to allow of quotations. 
His married life was very happy, but of short duration, ex- 
tending over but little more than three and a half years. Dying 
at the early age of forty-two, he had already distinguished 
himself in his short public life, and had attained a reputation 
second to but few in his State. An ardent Virginian and a 
strong Southerner, he showed on all public occasions his de- 
votion to Virginia and the South, and did not hesitate to 
throw himself into the fray in defence of Southern principles. 
As may be seen from his speeches in Congress, he believed 
thoroughly in the right of secession, and thought, in the 
winter of 1861, that the time had arrived for the exercise of 
it. Like most public men of his time, he thought the subjuga- 
tion of the South impossible, notwithstanding the inequality in 
numbers of men and resources. It is bootless to inquire into 
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the causes of that subjugation; it is sufficiently explained by 
the words of the great leader of the Southern army, "Over- 
whelming numbers and resources," and if we still push the 
inquiry one step further, we may say that the stringent block- 
ade prevented the South from increasing those numbers and 
resources, and consequently from decreasing the inequality 
of four to one in the former and of at least ten to one in the 
latter. 



CARTER GENEALOGY. 

By Dr. Jos. Lyon Miller. 

Third Generation (Continued from page 58). 

15. James 3 Carter (Thomas, 2 Thomas 1 ) was not mar- 
ried when his father made his will in 1728, but Jan. 3, 1740, 
he and wife Hannah Carter were witnesses to the will of 
Moses Carter, and in 1744 they were the witnesses to a deed — 
having mislaid this note I cannot give the names of the parties 
to the deed. This is the last appearance in the Lancaster 
records of James Carter and his wife; they probably removed 
about this time to Frederick county, where a James Carter 
and wife Hannah were living in 1748. March 17, 1748, 
Robert Heaton of Bucks county, Pa., gave a letter of attorney 
to his friends James and George Hollingsworth of the county 
of Frederick in Virginia, to sell and convey his lands in that 
county, etc. Oct. 30, 1754, James Carter of Frederick had a 
grant of 300 acres of land in that county. His will was pro- 
bated in Dec, 1758, names wife Hannah, and the following 
children : 

99. Jane, eldest daughter. 

100. James, eldest son. 

101. William. 

102. John. 

103. Anne. 

104. Ruth. 

105. Hannah. 



